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A CONTRIBUTION Power ARA CTERIZALIGON 
Oheedate CRISIS 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


In a number of previous articles and papers 
I have endeavoured to throw light upon the na- 
ture of the present crisis, as being a crisis in 
the world’s monetary system. In my Cecil Rho- 
des lectures at Oxfordt I surveyed the chain 
of causes which lie behind the crisis, endeavour- 
ing to show that the principal links in this chain 
are the unnatural demands for the payment of 
reparations and war debts; the reluctance of the 
recipient countries to take payment in the form 
of goods and services; the lop-sided distribu- 
tion of gold in the world, greatly aggravating 
the effects of the existing shortage in the sup- 
ply of gold; the sharp fall of prices; the gen- 
eral insolvency and loss of confidence; the para- 
lysis of enterprise; the increasing trade bar- 
riers; and the collapse of the world economy. 
One of the principal elements in this causal 
nexus is the failure of the recipient countries to 
utilize their increasing gold reserves for a cor- 
responding rise in the level of prices and their 
curious policy of actually following along in the 
deflation which, in view of the depletion of gold, 
Was quite natural in the rest of the world. This 
feature deserves further elucidation. In such 
an analysis primary consideration must be paid 
to the country which at present plays the lead- 
ing part in the development of the world econ- 
omy, namely the United States. 

The question why the United States have 
been exposed to a sharp process of deflation in 
the midst of a very copious supply of gold can be 
answered only in connexion with a general ana- 
lysis of the character assumed by the economic 
crisis in that country. Widely differing views 
are constantly being advanced on this subject. 


* “The crisis in the World’s Monetary System”, Oxford, 
the Clarendon Press, 1932. 
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In most cases these views are based on some 
preconceived opinion regarding the regular 
course of economic crises in general, scarcely 
attempt being made to investigate how far such 
conceptions are applicable to the actual eco- 
nomic development of the United States in 
recent years. For example, the widely spread 
notions that the crisis was caused by previous 
“under-consumption” and excessive saving have 
been taken as a basis for reflections which by 
no means accord with reality. But also expla- 
nations of quite an opposite character, proceed- 
ing from the assumption of excessive consump- 
tion, have been put forward with no better claim 
to support from the evidence of the available 
material. The lack of equilibrium between saving 
and real investment which, according to earlier 
economic investigations, is the central feature 
in usual crises, is likewise an entirely in- 
adequate explanation of the sorry plight into 
which the economic life of the United States 
now has fallen. A more thorough study of what 
has actually occurred will compel us to dismiss 
such dogmatic views, and will make it perfectly 
clear that the course of economic events in the 
United States is essentially a pure process of de- 
flation, quite distinct from ordinary economic 
movements, a process which began on a small 
scale as far|back as 1929, and which has after- 
wards developed with such momentum that it is 
grinding to pieces the entire national economy. 

The statement that the crisis was preceded by 
excessive saving can most easily be checked by 
examining the rates of exchange. Inordinate 
saving should at any rate have resulted in a 
great reduction of the interest charged on ordi- 
nary bank loans. From this point of view it 
will be instructive to study the following table, 
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which shows the average rate of interest on 
bank loans in the month of June for several 
successive years. 


Southern and 


Date New York City Western States 
(Principal cities) 
Per cent. Per, cent. 

JURE TOZT i. fo oto eee 4.60 5.54 

DY O28. 0e ti wee 5.09 5.67 

2 5920.95) 0, us nahtenees 5-93 6.16 

3, 1930.00. or noes 4.59 5.69 

WAT OR Liny oF cop aul Cu elas 4.153 23 5-34 

32! O32. phot a ee 4.61 5.62 


These figures show that the rates of interest 
before the crisis were by no means at a level 
indicating any superfluity of capital. We in- 
deed observe a rise in the rates of interest up 
to the culmination of the boom; this rise, how- 
ever, is remarkably moderate and lends no sup- 
port to the supposition of an abnormal increase 
in real investment; no more does it bear out the 
view of an abnormal increase in consumption, 
ruinous to saving. 

The aggregate deposits in all the banks of 
the United States in June 1924 totalled 43.4 mil- 
liard dollars; by June 1929 they had increased 
to 53.9 milliard dollars, that is, by 10.5 milliard 
dollars. This sum, absolutely speaking, seems 
rather large; but the increase is only 24.2 per 
cent of the sum taken as a basis of comparison, 
and corresponds to an annual increase of 4.4 per 
cent, which for a country like the United States 
is by no means abnormal. The supposition that 
the general public should have insisted on hoard- 
ing is, so far as can be judged from these fig- 
ures, quite as groundless as the opposite view 
that excessive consumption had put an end to 
saving. 

If we examine consumption as reflected in the 
figures for sales in ‘“‘department stores”, it will 
be found that the index number for June 1929 
— based on the average for 1923—25 and cor- 
rected for seasonal variations —, was 113. This 
indeed is a rise, but it is much smaller than 
might have been expected. 

We should, however, be cautious in drawing 
conclusions from the total volume of consump- 
tion. During the period in question consumption 


showed considerable changes in character. People: 
had begun to consume smaller quantities of food 
than before and to attach more importance to 
quality. A similar observation may be made in 
regard to apparel. Whereas the consumption 
of silk, for example, for June 1929 was repre- 
serited by an index of no less than 159, the con- 
sumption of wool had remained almost at a 
standstill. Certain | gther branches of consump- 
tion likewise show an abnormally large increase; 
the index number for newspapers, for example, 
was 142. The immense increase in the con- 
sumption of paper boxes, as shown by the 
index number 180, points to a considerable in- 
crease in the consumption of certain goods 
of fine quality.; The large increase in the con- 
sumption of cigarettes, indicated by the num- 
ber 173, scarcely bears out the supposition of 
general “under-consumption”. From this point 
of view the most instructive index numbers are 
those which show the development of motor- | 
car traffic. For June 1929 the index numbers — 
for the production of petrol and of pneumatic — 
tyres were 199 and 167 respectively. The ex- . 
penditure entailed by the keeping and driving 
of motor-cars has evidently consumed such enor- 
mous sums that people have been obliged to re- 
strict themselves in other spheres, This is a 
fact which must constantly be kept in mind when 
figures relating to the development of produc- 
tion and employment during the past decade are 
discussed. 

Another question is whether investments in 
real assets have been beyond the normal. If 
this was actually the case, the tendency would, 
of course, have been reflected in the general in- 
dex numbers for industrial production. For the 
years 1928 and 1929, however, these index num- 
bers were no higher than 111 and 119. For the 
month of June 1929, when production reached 
its culmination, the index had indeed risen to 
125. But even this maximum is quite a mode- 
rate figure, representing an average increase for 
the last five years of barely more then 4.5 per 
cent. If we turn to the index for building w 
shall find considerably higher numbers. The in- 
dex for building contracts rose to a maximuw 
of 135 for the year 1928. The index for resi 
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dential building, which is included in this figure, 
was, however, only 126, corresponding to an aver- 
age increase of less than five per cent for the 
five-years’ petiod. The other principal items in 
the more comprehensive index are public works 
and “public utilities”. 

As it has been asserted that the excessive ty- 
ing-up, of capital in industrial enterprise had 
played a decisive part in bringing on the crisis, 
it is instructive to glance at the absolute figures 


for | ‘investments in industrial buildings. These 
figures’ are: 
bem I. 2. okis sk 493 million dollars 
SUPE. cE) (ae 635. >» > 
Lev) o ie 737 Ob » 
WRG). oa 469 > > 


The increase of about a quarter of a milliard 
dollars which occurred during two years of boom 
is by no means impressive. And the actual to- 
tal for industrial building during the year 1929, 
when the boom culminated, namely 757 million 
dollars, is rather insignificant in comparison 
with the total expenditure on building for that 
year, which amounted to 5,751 million dollars. 
As the national income of the United States for 
this period is estimated at roughly 90 billion 
dollars, we see how the facts have been magni- 
fied out of all proportion when it is asserted 
that excessive investments in industrial plants 
have shattered the foundations of the country’s 
entire economy. A number of industrial estab- 
lishments have, of course, had their productive 
capacity needlessly increased. It should, however, 
be borne in mind that a reconstruction of in- 
dustrial plants, accompanied by a perpetual in- 
crease in effectivity, has been proceeding all the 
time, and that the nominal excess in productive 
capacity will no doubt be considerably reduced 
when all oldfashioned establishments have once 
been weeded out. 

What has apparently conduced more than 
anything else to give the general public an exag- 
gerated notion about the investment of capital 
are the statistics for issues of capital for public 
subscription. These issues rose from 5,557 mil- 


* Being statistics for 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
TI—322289 


lion dollars in 1924 to no less than 10,091 mil- 
lion dollars in 1929. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that the figures do not in their entirety 
represent real investments. For example, during 
the later years of the boom industrial companies 
issued large amounts of capital in order to pay 
off bank loans or to accumulate reserves, which 
were temporarily lent. Moreover, immense is- 
sues of capital were made by investing compan- 
ies: these issues must, of course, be deducted, 
if we are to avoid reckoning the figures twice 
over. The actual investment of capital has thus 
been considerably less than is indicated by the 
official statistics. The above quoted figures for 
production doubtless give a far truer idea of 
the general trend. 

That American industry had no excessive 
amount of capital at its disposal is clearly shown 
by the fact that during the boom it was found 
necessary to restrict the export of capital very 
considerably in order to provide for internal 
requirements. If, on the other hand, as many 
people suppose, investments in fixed assets had 
been so excessive that the capital required for 
the purpose ‘could not be supplied from savings, 
this would obviously have entailed an abnormal 
extension of bank credits. The result would 
have been a rise in the general level of commo- 
dity prices, such as hitherto has been regularly 
observed in every period of boom. Such a rise, 
however, did not occur. The average price ley- 
el (according to the index of the Labor Bureau) 
for the years 1923—25 was 101. For the year 
1929 the price level had fallen to 95, which was 
also the index for the month of June. The lev- 
el of prices thus fell by 6 per cent, during this 
five years’ period. In itself this is not a very 
marked fall, but the mere fact that the price 
level had fallen at all shows that the banks had 
not, as in ordinary periods of boom, eked out 
the real savings available by excessive lending. 
On the contrary, there seems to have been 
throughout a certain tendency towards deflation, 
though its ruinous force was temporarily kept 
in check, so that it did not manifest itself until 
the crisis supervened. 

From the point of view of production the 
period 1924—29 obviously represents a boom, 
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culminating in the last-mentioned year. This 
boom, however, will be found to have been sin- 
gularly moderate, compared with previous pe- 
riods. 

The best criterion of the real trend of econo- 
mic progress is nowadays the production of 
steel ingots. On an average for the years 
1923—25 this production amounted to 3,500,000 
tons. In 1929 it attained a maximum, the fi- 
gure for that year being 4,633,000 tons. This 
increase is represented by an index of 132.4 
for 1929, which is thus barely one-third, corres- 
ponding to an average increase of less than 6 
per cent during the five years’ period. This 
figure may be set off by the fact that the pro- 
duction of pig iron in the United States for the 
entire period 1870—1910 showed an average 
increase of seven and a quarter per cent per 
annum. The doubling of the production of pig 
iron during a period of boom was then nothing 
unusual. 

|We thus arrive at the conclusion that the 
boom in 1924—29 may be designated as a very 
moderate boom, which moreover entirely lacks 
the usual accompaniment of a rise in the gener- 
al level of prices or an inflation of the cur- 
rency. There is, therefore, no reason whatso- 
ever why such a singularly moderate and con- 
trolled economic trend need terminate in a ru- 
inous crisis. Nor is there any sense in the at- 
tempts made to explain this crisis by refer- 
ence to a lack of equilibrium in the national 
economy before 1929. Such attempts were per- 
haps excusable during the first few months of 


the crisis, but now that the crisis has revealed’ 


its real significance and its terrific extent, the 
time has come to dismiss such explanations out 
of hand. 

A real boom of alarming dimensions occurred 
in the United States only on the stock exchange. 
The rises in the prices of stocks and shares 
were excessive beyond all reason and showed 
how utterly people in America may lose 
their heads when they are seized with what 
may be termed an economic mass psychosis. 
This observation may afford some little conso- 
lation in the present misery, as it may permit 
us to believe that the American stock exchanges 


have afterwards proceeded to the opposite ex- 
treme. 

The  stock-exchange speculation was, how- 
ever, a movement somewhat apart from actual 
industry and commerce. The notion that spec- 
ulation as such had drained industry and com- 
merce of large amounts of capital, thus imped- 
ing the normal course of progress, was at the 
time combated in these columns from a theo- 
retical point of view. And in fact, in the light 
of developments, it has proved to be entirely 
devoid of substantial foundation. The some- 
what naive expectations that the collapse of 
speculation would release large amounts of cap- 
ital, which would then automatically flow into 
industry and commerce, have proved to be 
equally flimsy. The speculation on the stock 
exchanges naturally increased the demand for 
means of payment, but this demand was met 
mainly by an intensified use of bank deposits. 
In New York, for example, the index number 
for “Velocity of bank deposits” rose to 182 for 
June 1929 and right up to 244 for October in 
that year. Outside New York the index number 
likewise rose, though in a considerably smaller 
degree. The figures for June and October 1929. 
were 126 and 137 respectively. 

Stock-exchange speculation was doomed to 
collapse, but the inevitable restoration of stock- 
exchange prices to a more normal level ought 
to have taken place without anything more than ~ 
a transient repercussion on industry and com-. 
merce. That the crisis on the stock exchange 
in the autumn of 1929 became, instead, the in- 
troduction to a general economic crisis of 
unique magnitude cannot be explained at all 
by any factors inherent in speculation. Some 
entirely new factor must have supervened. 
This new factor was a deflation, which radi- 
cally changed the purchasing power of the cur- 
rency, and the ensuing crisis has in essentials 
the character of a pure process of deflation. ; 

The deflation was introduced by the cam- 
paign against stock-exchange speculation which 
the Federal Reserve system, in defiance of all 
warnings, took up from the spring of 1928. 
This campaign included a restriction of credits 
which handicapped productivity and started 
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the fall in the level of commodity prices which 
was afterwards to become so disastrous. But 
the most far-reaching consequence of this cam- 
paign was that it set public opinion in the di- 
rection of deflation. 

The general level of commodity prices, which 
by June 1929 had sunk to 95, was further re- 
duced to 87 for June 1930, and continued to 
fall, so that it came down to 72 for June 1931 
and right down to 64 for June 1932. This 
very marked and continuous fall of prices can- 
not possibly be interpreted as a result of pre- 
ceding economic, non-monetary disturbances. It 
has’ evidently been determined by a factor 
which continued to operate throughout and di- 
rectly tended towards an increase in the pur- 
chasing power of money. There were no doubt 
dislocations and disturbances in economic life 
which required rectification, but the necessary 
adjustment to a new equilibrium might have 
taken place by a natural development of free 
economic forces. There is no reason whatsoever 
to suppose that a variety of economic “malad- 
justments” had combined to bring about an one- 
sided rise in the value of the monetary unit, 
which has continued for years. Such explana- 
tions of the fall of prices, which are now being 
launched as the summit of statistical wisdom, 
are in fact, at bottom, entirely worthless. 

In the greater part of the world, which had 
been exposed to losses of gold, the lowering of 
the level of commodity prices was quite natural. 
Such a fall, however, never affects all prices 
in equal degree. Certain groups of prices are 
much less resistant than others. In the present 
case the fall of prices particularly affected 
agricultural produce and colonial raw products, 
and, in general, products emanating from the 
debtor countries, which were forced into further 
exports of gold in order to meet their obli- 
gations. A fall of prices caused by monetary 
factors thus gives rise to profound disturbances 
in the economic equilibrium. 

In view of these disturbances people in Ame- 
Tica endeavoured to restore equilibrium by 
pressing down other prices to a level with those 
which had already fallen furthest. People were 
blind to the fact that this method could never 
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restore equilibrium at all, but could only re- 
sult in the continuation of the general process 
of deflation, probably with the accompaniment 
of further disturbances in the economic equi- 
librium. The public were told that economic 
recovery could be obtained only by reducing the 
“costs of production”. What this exactly meant 
was not clear. In so far as the costs of pro- 
duction could be reduced by improvements in 
technique and organization this was obviously 
an advantage. Such a process, however, could 
not possibly be expected to remedy the profound 
lack of equilibrium in the general economy. 
This evidently could be done only by a readjust- 
ment of the prices of the factors of production. 
For example, if raw products had fallen in price, 
the remedy, according to the deflational view, 
must lie in a corresponding lowering of the 
prices of the other factors of production. The 
deflationist programme therefore aimed ulti- 
mately at a reduction of wages and a par- 
tial cancellation of debts. In the former case 
social conflicts entailing immeasurable conse- 
quences had to be reckoned with. In the latter 
case all legal security was being jeopardized, and 
people were entering on a path which was bound 
to lead to general insolvency and thus to an 
insuperable distrust in any new investment of 
capital. These consequences, however, were 
brushed aside, and people continued to preach the 
reduction of “the costs of production” as the 
only efficacious remedy for the crisis. It was 
actually declared, in a spirit of puritanism, that 
the deflation must continue until all)rickety en- 
terprises had been completely weeded out. These 
people overlooked the fact that continued defla- 
tion would be bound in course of time to make 
all enterprises “rickety”, and that such “weeding- 
out” thus lacked the moral justification invoked 
by economic puritanism, The mischievous pu- 
ritan element in this programme of deflation 
was brought still more clearly into relief ‘by the 
demand that the stock-exchange speculators 
should be thoroughly punished for their excesses, 
and that the fall of prices must therefore pro- 
ceed until the evil powers of speculation had been 
completely eradicated. 

The bank legislation of the United States, 
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in conjunction with the prevalent view 
in the country of the position of private 
banks in relation to the Federal Reserve banks 
had set the whole course of development in 
the direction of deflation. Attention had pre- 
viously been so completely absorbed in preventing 
any possible inflation, that the door had been 
left wide open for deflation, without any sus- 
picion of the danger that lurked therein. The 
prevalent view that the member banks ought not 
to be indebted to the Federal Reserve banks was 
a serious impediment to spontaneous resort to 
the credits which the Federal Reserve banks 
might have supplied in order to counteract the 
deflation. The Federal Reserve system was thus 
somewhat isolated from banking at large, so that 
the market rates of interest were but little af- 
fected even by radical reductions in the official 
bank rates. The obstacles placed by legislation in 
the way of big banks with branch offices, which 
led to the splitting up of banking into a countless 
number of small banks, was found directly to 
promote the further progress of the deflation 
which had been set into operation. The small lo- 
cal banks were in fact distrusted and compelled 
to liquidate. In order to avoid a similar fate, 
the other banks were obliged to maintain a very 
liquid position, and accordingly withdrew their 
credits to customers. This resulted in a further 
aggravation of the deflation, increased insolvency 
and new bank crashes. The very structure of 
the United States banking system thus entailed 
the automatic accentuation of the deflation with 
accumulating strength. 

This disastrous movement could have been 
checked only by a determined policy of anti- 
deflation on the part of the Federal Reserve 
banks, and by their active intervention with a 
view to the extension of the effective supply of 
means of payment. They were, however, deter- 
red from this policy by their general attitude 
towards deflation, and especially by an almost 
superstitious dread of anything that could be 
stamped as inflation. So long as they adhered 
to their view of deflation as a natural conse- 
quence of irresistible economic forces, any direct 
resistance to deflation assumed the character of 
unnatural interference in the course of economic 


- life; it was in fact actually condemned as such, 
‘ being characterized as monetary charlatanry, 


which merely conduced to palliate the real 
disease. A definite policy of anti-deflation would 
have been possible only if it had been understood 


that ‘the deflation itself was a monetary phenom- 


enon, and in fact an index of very deep-seated 
evils in the world’s monetary system, and especi- 
ally of wrong trend in American monetary policy. 
But people were still very far from realizing 
these facts, and even to this very day the leaders 
of public opinion have by no means been able to 
grasp them, and to draw the logical conclusion 
that the remedy must likewise be of a monetary 
character. 

The Federal Reserve banks themselves were 
greatly restricted in their grant of credits by 
legal provisions and by the regulations regarding 
gold cover for notes. Not until the Glass- 
Steagall Bill of the 27th February last became 
law, was an extension of lending rendered 
possible by enabling United States bonds in cer- 
tain cases to be accepted as note cover. The 
Federal Reserve banks were moreover prevented 
from directly intervening as lenders to the public 
when credit could no longer be obtained from the 
private banks. The impediment to such direct 
lending to the public was not removed till quite 
recently, namely by an amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act, of the 21st July 1932. In these 
cases the legislators have practically admitted 


that the previous legislation was warped by — 


dread of inflation and had made it impossible 
to check deflation effectively. 


The powers granted to the Federal Reserve 


banks to extend the basis for their grant of cre- 


dits by the purchase of Government bonds was 


long left practically unutilized. Not till April 


last were such purchases made on any scale. 


At the end of June 1932 the Federal Reserve” 
banks held. United States securities to the amount 


of 1,784 million dollars, which represents an in-_ 
crease of 1,116 million dollars as compared with 
the corresponding date in the preceding year, 


It 


may thus seem as though the purchases of 
United States securities had been on quite a large” 


scale. 
that the inefficacy of the method for checki 


And indeed it has actually been contended - 
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deflation has now been proved, as even such 
large purchases had failed of their effect. It 
should be noted, however, that the Federal Re- 
serve banks in the course of the same period had 
been depleted of 831 million dollars in gold, and 
that the bulk of the newly purchased bonds had 
thus merely served to replace the gold lost. 
Though the sum of rediscounted bills increased 
during the year by 291 million dollars, no real 
increase in the supply of means of payment was 
effected. True that the Federal Reserve banks 
had thus increased their circulation by 1,072 mil- 
lion dollars. These notes, however, were hoarded 
by the general public who had lost their regular 
connexions with the banks, or were under the 
impression that large holdings of bank notes were 
necessary for adequate liquidity. The principal 
element in the supply of means of payment, 
namely the deposits of the member banks with 
the Federal Reserve banks, had diminished 
during the course of the year by 398 million dol- 
lars, and this diminution signified a very con- 
siderable restriction of the capacity of the pri- 


-yate banks for supplying the general public with 
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means of payment. The demand deposits with 
the member banks moreover diminished from 
18,055 million dollars in June 1931 to 14,413 
million dollars in June 1932. 

In order to check the deflation and restore the 
normal level of prices, the purchases of Govern- 
ment securities by the Federal Reserve banks 
should have been on a far larger scale. The fact 
that no tangible results have as yet been gained 
does not in the least invalidate the efficacy of 
the method. 

Besides, it is by no means certain that these 
purchases of securities will not eventually bear 
fruit in the form of a rise of prices. If only 
confidence is restored, the piles of notes that 
have now been hoarded may be brought into 
circulation, and this increased purchasing power 
may prove to be the introduction to a marked and 
beneficial: increase in the level of commodity 
prices. Whether the rise of prices which set in 
about the middle of the present year is an indica- 
tion that the more copious supply of means of 
payment is beginning to take effect, is still an 
open question. 
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SWEDEN’S BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


IN 


The drawing up of Sweden’s balance of in- 
ternational payments for 1931, which has just 
been completed by the Swedish Board of Trade, 
has, as was expected, caused more trouble than 
usual. The suspension of the gold standard 
towards the end of September 1931 and the 
subsequent fall in the international valuation of 
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the Swedish krona have, of course, increased 
the difficulty of the calculations. The League of 
Nations had expressed a desire that transactions 
in the depreciated currency should be re-reckoned 
in their gold value. Such a re-calculation, how- 
ever, if possible at all, would have been far too 
laborious. In the balance drawn up by the Swe- 


Sweden’s Balance of International Payments in the Years 1922 to 1931. 
(In millions of kronor.) 


| 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926] 1927 | *1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 
| Goods | 
Ihe “BSop Osteo age ao ete ee + 1,151) +1,142] + 1,261] + 1,359] + 1,419] + 1,617)" + 1,575] + 1,813 
| Imports’ .) .) 2) ee —1,118|—1,294|—1,425|—1,440|—1,489|—1,584| —1,708|—1,772 
| Balance of trade\+  33|— 152/— 164;— 87/— 7oj}+ 33/'— 133/+ 41 
| 
| Various invisible items. 
| Freight receipts after deducting expendi- 
ture for coal, oil etc. in foreign ports| +120] +142] +142} +149] +169) +183) +183) +205 
Remittances of Swedish Americans to 
| home ‘country. 3) 07s ee et) AS ee gO BO) =F 33) at 35) 35 35 35 
Income (inclusive of profits) from Swedish 
capital abroad ..... -. ee] + 16] + 20] + 22] + go] + 32) + 48] + 60/2+110 
Interest and dividends on Swedish securi- 
| ties abroad. e.F caciket cakes Seen ee RG Ae 20s i ZONE 24 cee Ole aaa 
| Interest paid to foreign countries on 
| foreign holdings in Sweden. ... . LO ment 2 ee se eeceece | e 
| Expenditure of Swedish travellers abroad 
| (after deducting expenditure of foreign 
| travellers in Sweden) etc... ... - $= 43) — 25] = 20] = zo] — zo] = 24| — 28] — 30) 
Total of various invisiole items (nett)| + 80) +150) +158) +165] +191) +213] +215)? +240 
| Nett total of goods and various invisible 
items| +113} — 2| — 6) + 78] +121) +246) + 82/7 +281 
Transfers of capital. 
Sale to foreign countries of Swedish | 
SECUTILGS: |. wh ao cele ee wee + 34) + 33] +100) + 84/7 +130 
Sale to foreign countries of foreign tes | Ba Se ONE ce 14] + 25] + 61] + 41) + 38 
Other, non-specified, influx of capital . + 25| + 85| +205} + 67)7+ 90 
Repurchase of Swedish securities — 50} — 40] — 26} — 21] — 18) — 30) — 56} — 95 
Purchase of foreign securities . . . . . — So] — 32) — 41] — 34; — 84] —177| —134) —112 
Other, non-specified, efflux of capital — 20| — 13] — 15] — 50) — 25] — 50| —185|2— 80 
| 
Total transfers of capital (nett)| — 80| — 30} + 18) — 32) + 16, +109 
Gold, silver and coin (nett). 092) Tl 8 aa ie a OT 
Allowance for incomplete or doubtful data| — 65) + rr — 30] — 43; —138| —354 
*In 1928 there were lengthy stoppages of work in some of Sweden's principal export industries. — * Specification in 
returns on a different basis from that of the years 1922 to 1927. — 3 Inclusive of remittances to distressed persons in ex- 


belligerent countries. — 4 Together with other items of income and expenditure (nett). — 5 Merely gold and gold coin. 
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dish Board of Trade, a Swedish krona has been 
reckoned throughout as one krona, irrespective 
of whether it was convertible into gold or not. 
This naturally makes the balance uncertain as 
regards several items included in it. Moreover, 
for well-known reasons, there have been diffi- 
culties in obtaining reliable data regarding 
transfers of capital. The movements of capital 
shown in the balance must therefore be regarded 
as more approximative than usual. 
A summary of the calculations is given in the 
last column of the adjoining table, which, for the 
purpose of comparison, also contains correspond- 
ing figures for the years 1922—1930. It should 
be noted, however, that the figures for 1931 are 
in several respects not commensurable with those 
of the preceding years. This is chiefly due to 
the fact that, in drawing up the balance for 
1931, endeavours have been made as far as pos- 
sible to obtain gross amounts on both the debit 
and the credit side, whereas formerly the nett 
balance between the two sides of the table was 
shown to a greater extent. The nett results of 
the changes in the income and expenditure items 
appear, however, to be, broadly speaking, com- 
mensurable. 
The items in the balance in regard to which 
least allowance has had to be made for errors, 
are obviously the figures for foreign trade and 
“various invisible items”. The nett result for 
1931 of these constantly recurring receipts and 
expenditure is a considerable deficit. This in- 
volves a radical change as compared with the 
years immediately preceding. The reasons are 
obvious. The principal reason is the marked 
change for the worse in the balance of trade. The 
excess of imports in fact rose from 114 million 
kronor (or 112 million kronor, according to the 
_ definitive trade statistics) in 1930 to 306 million 

kronor in 1931. Moreover, shipping freights, 
which are usually a good source of income, 
diminished considerably. In 1931 the sum-total 

of the freights, after deducting the expenditure 

of Swedish ships abroad, amounted merely to 
_ 139 million kronor, which is the lowest figure 
recorded since 1922. As regards goods and 
_ “various invisible items”, the deficit for that 
year is no less than 130 million kronor. 


Now how has this deficit been covered? This 
will be fairly clear if we examine the figures 
for transfers of capital. The item termed “Other, 
non-specified influx of capital” tallies very 
nearly with “Other, non-specified efflux of 
capital”. In other words, the grant of new loans 
and the payment of short-term debts to foreign 
countries have been mainly financed by the 
proceeds of new Swedish issues of capital abroad, 
of new credits, of drawing on bank holdings 
abroad, etc. The remainder, somewhat over 40 
million Kr., has probably been covered by cap- 
ital transactions that are not known, correspond- 
ing to the “allowance for incomplete or doubtful 
data’ made in the table. The export of already 
existing Swedish and foreign securities has 
exceeded the import of such securities by 95 
million kronor. It is thus mainly by the surplus 
export of securities held in Sweden that the deficit 
in receipts, as compared with the expenditure, 
has been covered. . The sum just mentioned did 
not, however, suffice entirely. In addition, gold 
and gold coin was exported for the nett amount 
of 38 million kronor. 

Setting aside the figures for transfers of ca- 
pital, which are always very uncertain, we find, 
as already mentioned, that the balance of pay- 
ments has resulted in an excess of expenditure 
of 130 million kronor. That the deficit is of this 
magnitude is not surprising. As far back as a 
year ago the records for the first three quarters 
of 1931 had induced us in this Quarterly to 
forecast that the expenditure for the year would 
exceed the receipts by a sum ranging between 
too and 200 million kronor. 

The calculations now made show that the 
surplus of receipts averaging 150 million kronor 
which Sweden could boast of during the years 
1925—30, was converted in the succeeding year 
into an excess expenditure of approximately the 
same magnitude. This was due to the fact that the 
general depression did not make itself severely 
felt in Sweden until last year, and that it then 
affected this country through the export indus- 
tries. In the present year the further reduction of 
imports has resulted in an improvement of the bal- 
ance of trade for the first eight months by about 
60 million kronor as compared with last year. 
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BANK-BRANCHES IN SWEDEN 


The development of Swedish banking since the 
beginning of the present century presents many 
interesting features. The general economic pro- 
gress during the first ten years of the century 
gave a great impetus to banking in this country. 
The services rendered by the Swedish banks 
assumed far greater importance than before, and 
the dissemination of banks and their bran- 
ches was greatly extended. The economic 
vicissitudes of the war, with their animating 
effect on all manner of financial transac- 
tions, gave an additional stimulus to banking. 
And in the years of boom which supervened 


Table I. Number of the Offices of, and the 
Sum-Total of the Deposits in, Commercial and 
Savings-Banks. 


At the turn of the years 


ol II 14 18] —20] —26 31 


| 

| | 

| 1900} 1910) 1913) 1915] 1917] 1919] 1925 | 1930 
16 


Number of of fices* 
\Commercial | 


| banks . .| 311] 625} 674) 758]1,058)1,420)31,083/1,070 
Savings-banks 745) 852| 888] 891|1,010|1,324| 1,309|1,087 
Number of offices per 100,000 souls 


Commercial 
banks . .| 6.1] 11.3] 12.0] 13.3] 18.2) 24.3] 317.9] 17.4 


‘Savings-banks| 14.5] 15.4] 15.7| 15.6| 17.4| 22.6] 21.6] 17.7 


| Deposits* in million kronor 
Commercial 


banks . .| 639)1,262|1,465|1,631|2,377|3,626) 2,794|2,950 
437, 809) 953) 1,065) 1,382/1,871) 2,489)2,961 


Savings-banks 


| Deposits in kronor per head 
Commercial 

banks . .| 125} 229) 260] 286] 410) 620) 462) 480 
|Savings-banks| 85) 146] 169) 186] 238) 320, 411| 482 


* Sources: “Svenska Bankplatser’, issued by the Swedish 
Banks’ Association; an article in “Ekonomisk Vidskrift’’ by 
C. H. Sjéstedt, entitled “Nagra statistiska uppgifter angiende 
de svenska bankkontoren vid utgingen av ar 1900”; the offi- 
cial statistics regarding savings-banks. — * The term “de- 
posits” does not include current account. — 3 June 1926. 


after the war the scope of Swedish banking was 
expanded and the network of bank-branches 
still further extended. The crisis of deflation 
which ensued in 1920 and 1921 rendered it 
necessary to concentrate the diffuse organisa- 
tion which had thus been created and — in 
banking as well as in industry and commerce — 
to remove the excrescences produced by the — 
period of inflation. 

For the savings-banks the establishment of 
branch offices has not been of such importance 
as for the commercial banks. The changes in 
the number of branch offices have therefore 
been less marked in the case of the former, as is 
shown by the figures in the subjoined table I. . 

Special attention should be drawn to the fig- 
ures recording the number of bank office per 
100,000 souls. From the beginning of the cen- 
tury to the end of 1913 the savings-banks show 
a very moderate increase in the number of their 
branch offices. This increase is, in fact, only 
slightly in advance of the growth of the popula- 
tion. The commercial banks, on the other hand, 
doubled the relative number of their offices 
during that period. The proportion of commer- 
cial bank offices to the total number of bank 
offices thus increased from about 30 per cent in 
1g00 to about 43 per cent in 1913. This con- 
siderable extension of the network of commercial 
bank offices did not, however, visibly affect the 
savings-banks, which during this period con- 
tinued to receive about forty per cent of the 
total deposits. 

During the latter part of the war and a year or 
so afterwards a large number of new branch 
offices were established. These extensions were 
particularly marked in the case of the commercial 
banks, which then surpassed the savings-banks 
in regard to the number of branch offices, 
During the ensuing period of deflation the num- 
ber of bank-branches was drastically reduced. 
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The commercial banks made a careful scrutiny 
of their network of branch offices, with a view 
to the elimination of those that were super- 
fluous. They got into touch with one another 
and, in consultation with the Board of Bank In- 
spectors, came to an agreement in regard to the 
systematic distribution of bank-branches. It was, 
for example, arranged that the offices of the 
provincial banks should, as far as possible, be 
confined to their natural sphere of operations. 
By the exchange, or complete supression, of 
branch offices, they abated the very sharp com- 
petition between them. 

The number of savings-bank offices was like- 
wise considerably reduced during the same 
period. The savings-banks nevertheless succeeded 
in appropriating an increasing proportion of the 
savings of the public. 

It is interesting to note that since about the 
end of 1930 these two groups of banks are ap- 
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proximately on a level. They are about equally 
distributed over the country and the sum-total 
of their deposits is roughly the same. At the 
time just mentioned the number of the offices 
of the commercial banks and of the savings-banks 
was 17.4 and 17.7, respectively, per 100,000 souls, 
and the deposits per head totalled 480 kronor 
in the commercial banks and 482 kronor in the 
savings-banks. 

Corresponding figures for the various counties 
and for the capital, are given in the subjoined 
table II, which figures are for the year 19209. 
The figures for the deposits in the commercial 
banks are based on a special enquiry made by 
the Swedish Banks’ Association. These figures 
are two per cent lower than those given in the 
balance-sheets of the commercial banks. The 
discrepancy is due to the fact that the Bank 
Association has not allowed for accrued interest. 
The statements regarding each savings-bank are 


Table IT. Position of the Commercial Banks and Savings-Banks in the Various Counties in 1929. 


Number of offices per Total deposits in kronor Commercial banks 
100,000 souls per head 
| . Number of | Daponiein 
Eee Savings- ee Savings- prince 20 percentage 
mercial Bante Total mercial Banke Total || percentage of of total 
banks eat banks || total number q =; 
| of offices oa 
Retry of Stockholm ....... 21.2 2.5 23:7 1,243 450 1,693 8&9 73 
County of Stockholm. .... II.o 17.4 28.4. 179 23beat 414 39 43 
> Betippsala «os... 12.9 | 3.6 16.5 397 428 825 78 48 
> » Sdédermanland 14g 15.2 29.9 292 413 705 49 4i 
> » Ostergétland . 16.8 34.3 51.1 399 371" | 770 SF 52 
» —_» Jénkdping 20.8 10.9 37-7 370 554 924 5S 40 
> Bemecopobery. . . se 21.1 32.7 53.8 410 500 910 39 45 
> >» Kalmar . 22.9 25.1 48.0 472 39 867 $s 54 
> weGrotiand . 0. 5...» 19.2 87.1 106.3 371 32 697 | 18 SF 
SemereBlekinge. .. . . . 9.6 19.1 28.7 291 506 797 | 33 37 
> >» Kristianstad 13.8 32.5 46.3 159 936 1,005 go | 15 
> meMalmohua. -. . %... 13.8 17.1 30.9 231 1,291 | 1,522 45 5 
> BBIETAUODG specs cis.” = 14.7 9.3 24.0 317 63 880 or 36 
> » Goteborg and Bohus 13.6 12.3 25.9 43 42 | 1,076 | SF 40 
> Be Alysborg sts aj. « 24.3 8.9 33-2 §1 299 817 73 63 
> MEORATADOFS «2. i. « 21.0 18.1 30.1 531 415 946 54 56 
> » Varmland 22.6. | 19.7 42.3 593 287 880 SF 67 
> » Orebro oe 15.9 17-3 | 33-2 | 406 485 | 801 48 46 
, » Vastmanland.... 17.3 358 9) 6sgir 398 482 | 858 ae 44. 
» _» Kopparberg 24.7 44.7 | 99.4 504 294 | 798 7 63 
> » Givleborg ..... 19.3 16.8 36.1 456 259 | 715 | 53 64 
> > Visternorrland 10.8 Ya [)" ‘a5ia. | age 112 589 | 4 8 
> maamilends. 6. 23.8 15 | 25-3 || 457 128 585 94 78 
> » Visterbotten ... . 21.8 19.8 | 41.6 30 121 420 52 2 
> 2 Norrbotten. .... 9.6 5.6 15.2 19 104 302 63 66 
Total 17.5 18.5 30.0 451 471 922 | 49 | 49 
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rendered under the county in which its main of- 
fice is situated. As a general rule, the savings- 
banks are local institutions, whose sphere of 
operations is confined to a single county. Thus 
such errors as may be due to the extremely rare 
exceptions from this rule need scarcely be taken 
into account. 

The figures for the total deposits in the various 
counties may be regarded as a fairly accurate 
gauge of the national wealth in different parts 
of the country. The lead is taken by the capital, 
where the deposits amount to about 1,700 kro- 
nor per head. It should be noted, however, that 
in the capital a comparatively large part of the 
deposits emanates from companies and institu- 
tions, and that some of the depositers are resident 
in the surrounding counties. It should further 
be observed that the largest savings-bank in Swe- 
den is situated in Stockholm, and that a number 
of provincial banks have established branch of- 
fices there. In the capital the commercial banks 
have captured about three-fourths of the total 
deposits. 

Next in order come the Counties of Kristian- 
stad and Malmoéhus, in the fertile and thickly 
populated Province of Skane, and the County of 
Goteborg. In the first-mentioned county the 
figure for deposits is 1,522 kronor, in the second- 
mentioned 1,095 kronor, per head. In these two 
counties the savings-banks, which gained a footing 
there at a very early date, are strongly organized. 
The offices of the savings-banks are more num- 
erous — in the County of Kristianstad far more 
so —, than those of the commercial banks, which 
have managed to secure only 15 per cent of the 
total deposits. In the County of Gothenburg, 
where the deposits amount to 1,076 per head, 
there are likewise large, well-managed savings- 
banks. Here the offices of the commercial 
banks are somewhat more numerous than those 
of the savings-banks, but they have secured only 
40 per cent of the total deposits. 

A fair average for the country at large is 
struck by the Counties of Skaraborg, Jonképing 
and Kronoberg (the two latter in the interior 
part of the Province of Smaland). Here the 
deposits range between 900 and 950 kronor per 
head. In the rest of southern and central Swe- 


den the deposits range between 800 and 900 kro- 
nor per head, with the exception of the Counties 
of Ostergétland, Uppsala, Sodermanland, and the 
County of Stockholm. In the last-mentioned 
county the deposits are particularly small, which 
is doubtless due to the close vicinity of the cap- 
ital. Low figures for deposits are also shown 
by the County of Gotland, and by the four coun- 
ties in the northern division of Sweden, namely 
Vasternorrland, Jamtland, Vdasterbotten and 
Norrbotten. The bottom figure, 302 kronor per 
head, is reached in the last-mentioned county. 

In the Counties of Halland and Blekinge, which 
border on the Province of Skane, the savings- 
banks likewise have a very strong position. Here 
the commercial banks have managed to secure 
barely more than one-third of the total deposits. 
In the interior part of the Province of Smaland 
(the Counties of Jonképing and Kronoberg), in 
the counties bordering on Lake Malar (the Coun- 
ties of Stockholm, Uppsala and Sdédermanland), 
and in the Counties of Orebro and Vastmanland 
the commercial banks have taken between 40 
and 50 per cent of the deposits. In the Counties 
of Ostergétland, Vastergétland, and Kalmar, and 
in the Island of Gotland (County of Gotland), 
the deposits in the commercial banks are some- 
what larger thar in the savings-banks. In the 
remaining areas, that is, the upper part of the 
west coast (Counties of Gothenburg and Alvs- 
borg), the County of Varmland, the Province of — 
Dalarna (County of Stora Kopparberg), and in 
the four counties in the northern division of 
Sweden, the commercial banks have a more dom- 
inant position. Here they have captured roughly 
two-third, or more, of the total deposits. | 

To a certain degree it may be said that the two — 
groups of banks cater for different classes of 
the population. Whereas the savings-banks have 
prospered best in the rather thickly populated 
agricultural districts in southern and central Swe- 
den, the commercial banks have obtained most 
of their customers in cities and industrial cent- 
res. This broad rule is, however, by no means 
universally applicable. The savings-banks nowa- 
days have the custody of a considerable part of 
the savings of the urban population, whilst, on 
the other hand, the commercial banks have to 
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some extent gained a footing in the country, even 
in characteristically agricultural districts. It has 
occasionally happened that rickety savings-banks 
in rural districts have been absorbed by commer- 
cial banks. It should further be noted that some 
minor companies have deposited their available 
funds in savings-banks. 

Thus, whereas there is a marked distinction 
between these two classes of banks in regard to 
lending, the line of demarcation between them 
has been somewhat effaced so far as concerns 
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deposits, which latter fact has of course tended 
te sharpen the competition between them for the 
deposits available. It is an object desirable, re- 
cognized in most parts, that this competition 
should be mitigated in the future by the adoption, 
as far as possible, of uniform rates of interest. 
Considering that these two groups of banks are 
equally important organs for the administration 
of the savings of the public, they ought both in 
the same supple way to cooperate with the Riks- 
bank in its general interest policy. 
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The International Situation. 


During the past quarter the tension on the 
international money market has been consider- 
ably alleviated. In America and in western 
Europe the rates of interest on day to day loans 
and bills of exchange have fallen to a uniquely 
low level, and this has had a marked repercussion 
on the market for long-terms loans. Since June 
there has been an almost unintermittent rise of 
prices on the American bond market. By the 
end of August, as compared with the beginning 
of June, the prices of the bond loans issued by 
commercial companies had risen by 20 to 40 per 
cent. In the case of certain loans the prices 
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have actually been doubled or even trebled. In 
England the successful conversion of the war 
loan on an immense scale has entailed a lower 
level of interest for State loans than at any time 
during the past eight or nine years. And the 
rise in the prices of other categories of bond 
loans has likewise been considerable. The con- 
versions of bond loans which have been planned 
and have been partly brought into operation in 
other countries are moreover conducing to stab- 
ilize a lower level of interest on the money 
market. This in turn is tending to stimulate 
investments in shares, and has thus obviously 
contributed to the rise in the prices of shares 
which during the past quarter has been an in- 


Official rates of discount and yield of low percentage Government bonds in a number of countries 
(in per cent.) 
(At the end of the month) 


| | ] 
| 1929 | 1930 ROP EY AE | ree asy ey og 
| = || 
Max. Date | June | June | Aug. || Jan. | Feb. | March |April | May | June | July | Aug. 
Rates of discount H i 
Denmark "sae eu .50 | 77/9-**/22 || 4.00 | 3.50| 3.50|| 6.00} 6.00] 5.00} 5.00} 4.00] 4.00] 4.00] 4,00 
England. . 50 | 27/5-3°/20|| 3.00 || 2.50] 4.50]! 6.00} 5.00} 3-50 378 2.50} 2.00] 2.00] 2.00 
Finland . . 7.00 | 7/:-3%/12|| 6.50 | 6.00| 6.00]] 8.00} 7.00] 7.00] 6.50| 6.50] 6.50] 6.50} 6.50 
Norway . 6.00 | ??7/5-**/11|| 4.50 || 4.00] 4.001) 6.00] §.50| 5.00] 5.00] 4.50] 4.50] 4.50] 4.50 
Sweden . . 5-50 | 7/9-*7/x2|| 3.50 || 3.00] 4.00!] 6.00] 5.50] §.00] 5.00] 4.00| 4.00] 4.00| 4.00 
France 50 | */x-3/12|] 2.50 || 2.00] 2.00]] 2.50] 2.50] 2.50] 2.50] 2.50| 2.50| 2.50| 2.50 
UT) SPAS ptemne s .00 | %/8—/70]} 2.50 1.50] I.50]) 3.50] 3.00] 3.00] 3.00] 3.00] 2.50] 2.50| 2.50] 
Holland . 5.50 | 75/3-3*/10|} 3.00 || 2.00] 2.00] 3.00] 3.00} 3.00] 2.50] 2.50] 2.50] 2.50] 2.50] 
Switzerland) ee Grae ae 3.50 eet” 3.00 || 2.00] 2.00])/ 2.00] 2.00] 2.00| 2.00] 2.00] 2.00] 2.00} 2.00 
Gennany, 27) sae 7.50 | 78/4— */ 4.00 || 7.00] 10.00]] 7.00] 7.00] 6.00| 5.00] 5.00] 5.00} 5.00| 5.00 
| 
Yield of Government ; 
bonds . 
Wenmaxki. sn i. 2 or 5.30 | Sept. 4.73 || 4:53] 4.651 5.16] §.22] 5.231! 5.23) 5'27| 5.22] 5.02] 4.88 
England. . . $.02 | Sept. |) 4.60 || 4.23] 4.63]] 4.78 4:58 4.28 | 4.25 4.08 | 3.89] 3.69] 3.71 
inland! . #0. pestis 7.77 Oct. 7.22 || 7.56) 7.81 | 8.68 .05| 7.80) 7.68| 7.54] 7-54| 7-54) 7-40 
Norway . 5 <6. cu. ben 5.33 Oct. 5.05 4.51] 4.69] §.25] §.13| 5.04] 5.00] 5.00] 4.81] 4.67| 4.66 . 
Sweden’ < 6-5) hae teres 4.79 | April 4.39 4-19] 4.42] 4.75} 4.72] 4.81 | 4.77| 4.60] 4.49] 4.40| 4.36 | 
France Per-e Ws whe oe 4.58 | Feb. 3-76 3.70| 3.63] 4.08] 4.09] 4.12] 4.17] 4.391 4.45] 4.13] 3.98 
VAS A cea. ee 3-80 | March || 3.29 || 3.239] 3.25]1 4.30] 3.99] 3.96] 3.72| 3.89] 3.85 | 3.66 3.58 
Switeerland 74% th. 4.77 | March || 4.52 ll 3.371 3.7311 3-81] 3-90] 3.84] 3-731 3-79 Be, 66 | 3.69 
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ternational phenomenon, and which in America 
has at times assumed the character of a boom. 

A durable improvement on the market for 
shares is, however, scarcely to be expected 
unless the commodity markets show prospects of 
better profits for commercial companies. Here 
we are dealing with more uncertain factors. We 
note, however, that since June and July there 
have been considerable increases in commodity 
prices. In regard to many commodities, prices 
had risen by the end of August by 20 to 4o per 
cent, in some cases by 60 and even 100 per cent. 
The reports from the commodity markets more- 
over indicate that in some branches stocks have 
been lightened, and that in others there has, at 
any rate, been no accumulation of stocks. Owing 
to reductions in output, the supply of goods has 
adjusted itself fairly well to the now greatly 
diminished consumption. Besides, it is signi- 
ficant that the goods which have risen in price 
are mainly articles of consumption, such as 
foodstuffs, coffee and sugar, textile raw ma- 
terials, hides, skins and rubber, as well as metals 
such as copper, lead, tin and zinc. This may 
perhaps be regarded as a first indication of a 
general rise of prices. If this is the case, it is 
only natural that the rise should first be notice- 
able in goods of this kind, whence it may be 
expected to extend to requisites for production, 
when those industries which produce goods for 
consumption have got into full swing. 

The market for shares has, at any rate, been 
stimulated by the improvements on the money 
and commodity markets. In the United States 
the rise in the prices of shares culminated in the 
first week of September, when the daily index 
for shares compiled by the Standard Statistics 
Company reached 72.3, as compared with the 
bottom figure of 35.2 at the end of June, thus 
indicating a rise of more than 100 per cent. 
During the ensuing period the index numbers 
reflected a fluctuating curve of prices. On the 
11th October the index number was 53.2. At the 
end of August the rise in the prices of shares, as 
compared with the bottom level for the year, was 
“no less than 165 per cent for railway shares, 
100 per cent for public utilities, and 90 per cent 
_ for industrial shares. 
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A less striking, but rather considerable, rise 
in the prices of stocks and shares occurred in 
England, where “the Financial News” daily index 
for industrial shares for the first week in Sep- 
tember was 66.6, as compared with a bottom 
figure of 51.3 on the 1st June, thus indicating a 
rise of 30 per cent. On the 13th October the index 
number was 64.8. A similar rise in the prices of 
stocks and shares has occurred also on the stock 
exchanges of several other countries. It is im- 
portant, however, to bear in mind that the prices 
of stocks and shares had previously fallen, rather 
suddenly, to a remarkably low level. Thus the 
present rise of prices is mainly in the nature of 
a recovery, though of a surprisingly rapid char- 
acter. 

To judge by the figures now available, pro- 
duction and the volume of trade have scarcely 
shown any increase during the third quarter. 
According to the Federal Reserve Board index 
for production, the industrial output of the 
United States in July was on the same scale as 
in June, with a slight upward tendency in August. 
As for European countries, the indications of 
an increase in production are but scanty. Thus 
there has been no distinct improvement of the 
general situation, only an improving tendency on 
the market for securities and on certain raw 
product markets. 


The Economic Situation in Sweden, 


In Sweden and abroad public interest during the 
past quarter has been concentrated on the im- 
proving tendency on the market for securities. 
As regards the bond market, the level of interest 
in September was, broadly speaking, the same 
as in August 1931, that is, just before the sus- 
pension of the gold standard. In the world at 
large the yield on bonds is again approaching the 
bottom level during the first half of last year, 
before the so-called confidence crisis. On the 
Swedish market the development as regards 
Government loans has not been more unfavour- 
able than in other countries, with the exception 
of England, where the national interest has been 
concentrated on the big conversion loan, and 
Switzerland, which is a centre for the investment 
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Price Index of the Board of Trade. Export of Sweden. 
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of foreign capital. The prices of industrial loans 
have improved markedly during the last few 
months on the Swedish market. The tendency 
on the market for shares is likewise indicative 
of increased confidence in the prospects of in- 
dustrial companies. At any rate, the prices of 
shares in companies not directly affected by the 
Kreuger crash have on the whole recovered from 
the falls in prices which has occurred since the 
middle of March. 

Unfortunately, however, we look in vain for 
any distinct signs that the prevailing depression 
is actually beginning to lighten. In several in- 
dustries anticipated reductions of production had 
for practical reasons been deferred to June or 
July. At that season moreover there was a strike 
in most of the pulp mills. Thus the higher 
figures for the output from these industries in 
August cannot be regarded as indicative of a 
real improvement in the situation. Not only the 
figures for production but also those for railway 
traffic and the clearing of the Riksbank indicate 
that the volume of trade has fallen to a new 
bottom level. It should be noted, however, that 
several of the home-market industries have done 
comparatively good business, as they have been 
favoured by the rates of exchange. For example, 
the importation of wool, cotton and rubber during 
the first three quarters of the year was larger 
than during the corresponding period last year, 
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whereas the importation of finished manufactures 
made from these products has been greatly di- 
minished. Also on the iron market the imports 
have shown a much greater reduction than the 
exports. 

Sweden has not benefited very much by the 
general rise in the prices of certain industrial 
raw products. Sweden’s principal export goods 
consist in fact of requisites for production which 
have hitherto shown no rise in price. In certain 
cases, however, for example, as regards boards 
of redwood, there has been a firmer tendency. 
Swedish agriculture has been favoured by an 
abundant crop of excellent quality. By the end 
of the quarter the prices of cereals, which, owing 
to the large offers, had at first fallen rather 
low, had become firmer. 

On the 28th of September exactly one year 
had elapsed from the date on which Sweden 
abandoned the gold standard. In the intervening 
period the Kreuger crash occurred and for a 
short spell of time entailed a sharp fall in the 
foreign valuation of the krona. Setting aside 
this episode, the krona rate of exchange for the 
pound sterling has been stable. Since the Kreuger 
crash, however, the rate of exchange has been 
higher than before. Whereas previously it was 
stabilized at par, that is, at kr. 18.16 to the pound, 
it has afterwards been maintained at about kr. 
19.50 to the pound. This virtual stabilization of 


Deviations of the Pound Sterling and Dollar Rates from the Gold Parity (in per cent.). 
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the rate of exchange for the pound has been 
accompanied by a stabilization of domestic pri- 
ces. On the other hand, the Swedish krona has 
naturally followed the pound in its fluctuations 
relatively to the gold currencies. 

The monetary policy pursued by the Riksbank 
has enabled the bank to increase its foreign cur- 
rency reserves very considerably. Whereas in 
October 1931 those reserves amounted only to 
25 million kronor, they had risen at the end of 
June 1932 to 133 million kronor, and at the end 
of the last quarter to 178 million kronor. The 
currency reserves of the Riksbank are now 
considerably larger than last year, and also than 
in 1928 which year was marked by protracted 
stoppages of work in the principal Swedish export 
industries. They are only 35 to 40 million kronor 
less than at the same time in 1927, when the 
movements of capital between Sweden and 
foreign countries must have been on a consider- 
ably larger scale than now, and must have con- 
sequently required larger currency. reserves. 

This year also a big labour conflict (in the 
pulp mills) has entailed a reduction of output, 
and has thus adversely affected the export fig- 
ures and the balance of trade. On the other 
hand, the rates of exchange have acted as a 
handicap on importation, with the result that the 
excess of imports for the first eight months of 
the year has been confined to 166 million kro- 
nor, as compared with 226 million kronor at the 
same time last year. In the late summer an 
increased importation of industrial raw products 
has been noticeable. This is no doubt connected 
with the rise of prices on certain markets for 
raw products, 

The money market was markedly easy through- 
out the quarter. The bank rate was again 
lowered, to 3*/, %, at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. 


The Stock Exchange. As in most foreign 
countries, the prices of shares rose markedly 
during the last quarter till about the beginning 
of September. Since then the curve of prices 
has been more irregular. 

We give below our usual index for the prices 
of shares in percentage of par. It should be 


mentioned that one of the companies belonging 
to the Kreuger trust has this time been excluded, 
which has entailed a re-reckoning of the index 
numbers, 


Number 
of com- ee 


panies "S/: 7/3 "5/6 *4/, *5/a *S/5. **/xo 


Engineering Industries 4 88 88 72 75 85 90 88 
Timber and Paper 


Industries. . . . § 106 100 80 80 88 96 95 


Combined Industries 


(Timber and Iron) 2 99 86 86 86 96 95 90 


Total above Com- 


panies... 4. 1r 98 92 80 80 90 94 91 


Banking Companies 4 172 158 103 113 122 126 128 


The dealings in shares on the Stockholm 
exchange increased from 321,000 kronor per day 
during the second quarter to about 400,000 kro- 
nor per day during the third quarter. Such low 
figures have not been recorded since 1923. 


The Bond Market. The fluctuations of bond 
prices during the last few months are shown by 
the following table, which gives the yield on 25 
representative bond loans. The series of figures 
has been revised in that a bond loan issued by 


an industrial company connected with the Kreuger 


trust has been exchanged for another bond loan. 
After this change, the industrial loans included 
in the table are those issued by the following 
companies: Allmanna Svenska Elektriska AB 
(electric machinery), Billeruds AB (wood pulp), 
Holmens Bruks och Fabriks AB (paper and wood 
pulp), Trafik AB. Grangesberg—Oxelésund 
(iron ore) and Uddeholms AB (wood goods, 
wood pulp, iron and steel). Figures for June 
1931, when the level of interest was the lowest 
for many years, have been added for the purpose 
of comparison. | 


Number June April June July Aug. Sept. 7 
,, of Loans 1931 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 
Swedish Government 8 3.94 4.74 4.42 4.36 4.34 4.30 4.16 
Mortgage Banks, etc. 7 4.02 4.77 4.60 4.49 4.46 4.34 saa 
Municipalities. . . 5 4.26 4.93 4.62 4.51 4.47 4.40 4.35) 
Industrial Companies 5 4.87 5.96 5.48 5.38 5.09 5.08 4.9 


Issued by 


Total Loans 25 4.30 5.03 4.72 4.63 4.55 4-49 4.3 
Note. The figures are for the middle of the months. 
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After the rise of bond prices which has been 
proceeding during the third quarter, the yield is 
only about one-tenth per cent higher than the 
bottom level in 1931. As regards industrial loans 
the improvement in prices has been particularly 
marked during the last few months. This has 
resulted in a reduction of the yield to about 
5.0 % in October, as compared with about 5.5 % 
in June. 

This rise in bond prices is partly due to the 
shortage of new issues for investment. The 
issuers have been chiefly mortgage banks and 
municipalities. A conversion on a considerable 
scale has been made by Konungariket Sveriges 
Stadshypotekskassa, which has denounced its 
5 % loan of 1922, of which 150 million kronor 
is outstanding, to fall due for repayment on the 
ist April 1933. It offers in exchange new 
4'/, % bonds at a price of 100 */, %, and this 


offer has been accepted by about 86'/, per cent of 
the bond-holders. New subscriptions have, be- 
sides, taken place at 101 %. 

Since July moreover this mortgage bank has 
privately sold bonds of a newly issued 4'/, % loan 
of 100 million kronor. The following are the 
principal bond loans issued during the quarter 
on the open market. 


Rate of Nominal Issue 
Issued by interest amount _ price 
in % in kronor in % 
AB. Géteborgs Tomtrattskassa 
(guaranteed by the City of 
Gothenburg) sa. 5 ses 4*/2 1,000,000 99"/2 
City of Helsingborg. ... . 4"/2 §,117,000 = 100*/2 


Also in the case of foreign bond loans there 
has been a considerable rise of prices. And the 
Swedish shares of foreign bond loans are now no 
longer undervalued, as compared with foreign 
shares of the same loans. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning 
Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 
| Net Claims of Banks on Abroad The Riksbank’s 
enter nla Stock of Gold and| 
(End of month) Stock of Gold Net Siaime on | Note Circulation 
— "WI: roa *VWVe 
| Riksbank |Commercial banks Total (million kr.) (million kr.) (million kr.) 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930| 1931 | 1932 | 1930| 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 1931 | 1932 
| ] ] 
Jan. =. «+ +. || 2362). 370 | (81 | 302 109329) 2308) C38 \ecoz a ain aa! | 241 | 206 | 480 | 611 | 287 | 500 | 519 | 514 
OS nec en 233 | 352 9! | 278 | 152 | 219 | $11 | 504 | 310 | 244 | 240 | 206 | 477 | 592 | 297 | $03 | 507 | 497 
March .. . .|| 261 | 302 | 113 | 260] 114 | 208 | 521 | 416 | 321 | 244 | 240 | 206 | S05 | 542 | 319 | 530 | 525 | 5313 
I (Average) | 243 | 341 | 95 280 | 133 | 219 | 523 | 474 | 314 | 244 | 240 206 | 487 | 582 301 51K | 517 | 514 
ADTs ws mae. 355 | 296 | 114 | 234] 76 | 207 | 589 | 372 | 322 | 243 | 240 | 206 | 598 | 536 | 320 | 523 | 522 | 548 
ENE Cages os oa | 338 280 | 122,| 228 | 20] 177 | 586 | 300 | 299 | 243 | 239 | 206 I | 519 | 328 | §25 | 519 | 538 
June... 389 | 295 | 133 | 152 | 42 | 168 | 541 | 337 | 301 | 243 | 238 | 206 | 632 | 533 | 339 |.551 | 530 | 545 
| IL (Average) | 367 | 290 | 123 | 205 | 46 | 184 | 572 | 336 | 307 | 243 | 239 | 206 | 610 | 529 | 329 | 533 | 526 | 541 
bali: © tack arpa) | 358 | 221 | 163 | 207 | 130 | 161 | 565 | 351 | 334 | 243 | 238 | 206 | Gor | 459 | 369:| 527 | 529 | 540 
Aug. 348 | 125 | 171 | 197 | 172 | 178 543 297 | 349 | 242 | 230 206 | 990 | 355 | 377 | 537 | $40 | S24 
| Sept. . 2... | 397 | 33 | 178 | 181 | 231 | 175 | 578 | 264 | 353 | 242 | 199 | 206 | 639 | 232 | 384 | 562 | 555 | 612 
| IM (Average) | 368 | 126 | 171 | 195 | 178 | 171 | 563 | 304 | 345 | 242 | 222 | 206 | 610 | 349 | 377 | 542 | 541 | 559 
Octet s aces | 398 | 25 181 | 219 579 | 244 242 | 21 640 | 238 Ay SG « } 
INGVRr ont 392 | 25 172 | 230 564 | 255 242 | 2 634 | 231 558 | 547 | 
MID GC ey walt 390 | 49 164 | 241 554 | 290 241 | 206 631 | 255 551 | $47 
IV (Average) || 393 | 33 172 | 230 506 | 263 242 | 208 635 | 241 554 | 549 
The figures comprise balances with foreign banks 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month. Monthly averages} 
| | amounts due to foreign banks . 
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The Riksbank’s Quotations (Monthly Averages) 


London New York Paris Berlin 
Kr. for £ 1 Kr. for $ 1 Kr. for 100 francs Kr. for 100 Rmk 
1930 1931 1932 1930 1931 1932 1930 1931 1932 | 1930 1931 1932 
Jan. 18.138 | 18.141 | 17.910 | 3.7256 | 3.7378 | 5.217 | 14.668 | 14.676 | 20.644 | 89.015 | 88.864 | 124.042 
Keb. ca upcnene 18.127 | 18.151 | 17.948 | 3.7289 | 3.7372 | 5.192 | 14.636 | 14.667 | 20.638 | 89.041 | 88.836 | 124.080 
| March . .l] 18.110 | 18.146 | 18.318 | 3.7248 | 3.7362 | 5.069 | 14.609 | 14.642 | 20.148 | 88.891 | 88.957 | 121.598 
I (Average) | 18.125 | 18.146 | 18.059 | 3.7264 | 3.7371 | 5.x59 | 14.638 | 14.662 | 20.477 | 88.982 | 88.886 | 12 
Avril cee « 18.096 | 18.151 | 19.715 | 3.7215 | 3.7360 | 5.253 | 14.606 | 14.629 | 20.962 | 88.849 | 88.974 | 126, 
FNERY vi gtednas vet 2 18.114 | 18.147 | 19.671 | 3.7284 | 3.7319 | 5.352 | 14.645 | 14.616 | 21.371 | 88.979 | 88.845 | 128.510 
} June Be va eee 18.099 | 18.152 | 19.522 | 3.7262 | 3.7322 | 5.349 | 14.642 | 14.634 | 21.423 | 88.878 | 88.605 | 127.781 
II (Average) || 18.103 | 18.150 | 19.636 | 3.7254 | 3.7334 | 5.318 | 14.631 | 14.626 | 21.252 | 88.902 | 88.808 | 127.461 
Retly. $a es 18.101 | 18.148 | 19.518 | 3.7214 | 3.7371 | 5.494 | 14.662 | 14.681 | 21.859 | 88.832 | 88.541 *| 131.2 
st de oc 18.116 | 18.160 | 19.483 | 3.7206 | 37395 | 5.608 | 14.656 | 14.676 | 22.217 | 88.881 | 88.8677) 134.27 
Sept ean is 18.097 | 18.1593] 19.500 | 3.7232 | 3.73763] 5.621 | 14.643 | 14.6733) 22.238 | 88.721 | 88.1543) 134.58 
| _ Il (Average) || 18.105 19.500 | 3.7217 5.574 | 14.654 22.105 | 88.811 133-33 
Ochs feree: 3 18.099 | 16.939 3.7259 | 4.3615 14.639 | 17.446 88.704 |102.222 
[ORE here ce 18.104 | 17.935 3.7290 | 4.8268 14.663 | 19.090 88.860 |115.180 
ig 8 oO Ar ae 18.105 | 18.032 3.7291 | 5.3632 14.673 | 21.206 88.915 |127.700 
IV (Average) || 18.103 | 17.635 3.7280 | 4.8505 14.658 | 19.247 88.826 (115.034 
Par 18.1595 3.7315 14.6196 88.8889 
* Refers to the period 1—13 July. — ? Refers to the period 2—31 August. — 3 Refers to the period 1—19 Sept. 
N. B. England abandoned the gold standard on the 21th Sept. and Sweden on the 28th Sept. 1931. 
oned date refer to the no al quotations of the commer b 


rates indicated after the last men 
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Sweden’s Economic Position. 
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Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 
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Commercial banks Quotations Shares eold 
Loans Bills Redis- Clesung ee veer 1/02 the Stockholm 
Deposits incl. bills rediscoun- counted (million kr.) | Ghares = TI2'| Stock Exchange | 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) In % (1000 kr.) 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
Jan. . 3600 | 3731 | 3675 | 4431 4565 4657| 156 | 89 | 287 | 2283 | 2450| 1979 || 173 | 133 | 98 | 1894 | 1752 | 1392 
LCA teed 3621 | 3707 | 3662 | 4478 | 4 ar 4635 | 154 | 108 | 245 | 1828 | 1843 | 1671} 179 | 133 | 101 | 2395 | 2185 | 1307 
March . . . . || 3656] 3701 | 3631 | 4509 | 4654 | 4633 | 157 | 154 | 308 | 2136] 2140 Las 172 | 135 | 2-92 | 2227 | 2746 | 1335 
I (Average) | 3626 | 3713 | 3656 | 4473 | 4599 | 4642| 156 | 117 | 280 | 2082 | 2144 | 1815|| 175 | 134 | 97 | 2172 | 2228 | 1345 
PAOD Ses os 3692 | 3661 | 3580 | 4447 | 4702 | 4728| 91 | 151 | 239 | 2270] 2155 | 2026|| 173 | 123 | 79 | 3316| 3033| 469 
Mavaben sc. *s 3661 | 3642 | 3549 | 4432 | 4753 | 4482| 56] 191 | 226 | 2042/2265 1716) 164 | 109 | 84 |1 79 2128| 300 
Ui CON, yaa 3648 | 3631 | 3532 | 4479 | 4735 | 4227| 71 | 218 | 233 | 2188} 2175] 1629] 157 | 104 | 80 | 1885] 2664] 194 
(Average) 3607 3645 | 3554 | 4453 | 4730 | 4479| 73 | 187 | 233 | 2167 | 2198| 1790] 165 | 112 | 81 | 2293| 2608) 321 
Ilys siete ss 3722 | 3683 | 3616 | 4451 | 4716| 3425 | 14 | 200 | 150 | 2297| 2266) 1649|| 157 | 108 | 80 | 859] 2402| 273 
Aug. 2... - 3709 | 3656 | 3609 | 4524 4771) 4414| 30 | 270 | 124 | 2062] 1790| 1390] 152 | 105 | 90 |1454|1741| 505 
Sole’ eee 3737 | 3670 | 3625 | 4530/4797 | 4381| 25 | 382 | 109 |2118| 1880) 1546] 145 | 86 94 | 1351| 2808] 427 
(Average) || 3723 | 3670 | 3617 | 4504 | 4761 | 4073) 25 | 284 | 128 | 2159|1979| 1528) 151 | 100 | 88 1221 |2317| 402 
OS oman ae 3708 3669 4532 | 4709 17 | 283 2335 | 2156] | 141 | °87 | 91 | 1412 1314 
IOVS 3060 | 3} 4524 | 4681 36 | 300 Aus 2131 135 | 102 1297 | 116 
Dect yeas. 3031 | 3554 4034 4694 197 | 326 2301 | 2418 139 | 97 2041 | 620 
IV (Average) 3610 4503 | 4695 83 | 303 2235 | 2235 138 | 95 | 1583 | 1034 
Total amounts passed) E ‘ Averages per 
Notes The figures refer to end of month Pe Peace cee oe Sk Stock Fechsngs 
holmand Gothenburg) Common, business day } 
* Revised figures. — ? Refers to the prices on the 21st March when the Stock Exchange was opened, after being closed a week. 
Rates of Interest and Price Level. 
Rediscount Rate Effective Yield of Bonds Pt ha ot Evade) ‘pore Cost of Living 
of the Riksbank (%) (1913 = 100) | Index 
(*) Bee (July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans’) | Industrial Loans‘) All Goods Raw Materials 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 || 1930 1931 | 1932 1930 | 1931 | 1932 || 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
Jan. 4.5 | 3.5 | 6 4.36 | 4.07] 4.76] 4.93] 4.89| 5.53]) 131 | 115 | 109 | 125 | 111 | 107 || 167 | 161 | 157 
IOS pen 4.5 | 3.03| 5-82]] 4.27| 4.06] 4.54] 4.92] 4.85] 5.4211 128 | 114 | 110 | 122 | 111 | 107 : : > | 
March .. . 4.10] 3.0 | 5.04]) 4.22] 4.07] 4.69| 4.93| 4.87] 5.64|| 125 | 113 | 109 | 118 | 110 | 108 | 
I (Average) || 4.37| 3-18 | 5.62 || 4.28| 4.07] 4.66] 4.93] 4.87| 5.53] 1 114 | 109 | 122 | III | 107 
ipsa a 3.53| 3-0 | 5.00]! 4.22] 4.10] 4.74] 4.91| 4.88 | 5.96|| 124 | 112 | 109 | 118 | 110 | 109 || 165 | 160 | 157 | 
PERU tee alas | 3.5 | 3.0 | 4.72|| 4.30] 4.09] 4.53] 4.89] 4.85] 5-79]) 123 | 111 | 109 | 117 | 109 | IIo . : : 
ib Sai 3.5 | 3.0 | 4.03]| 4.30] 3-94] 4.42| 4.90] 4.85] 5.48) 123 | I10 108 | 116 107 | 109 | 
Il (Average) || 3.51 | 3.0 | 4.58]] 4.27| 4.04] 4.56) 4.90| 4.86| 5.74] 123 | III | 109 | 117 | 109 | 109 
aia 3.5 | 3.03| 4.00] 4.32| 4.03] 4.36| 4.91| 4.88] 5.38] 121 | 110 | 108 | 115 | 106 | 109 || 164 | 158 | 156 
i 3.5 | 4.0 | 4.00] 4.27] 4.30] 4.34| 4.89| 4.98] 5.12|| 121 | 109 | 108 | 114 | 106 | 109 : . - | 
- Ss a 3.5 | 4.70| 3.50]| 4.22] 4.39] 4.30| 4.87] §.13| 5.111] IIQ | 107 | 110 | 114] IOL | 110 
Ill (Average) || 3.50| 3.91] 3.83 |} 4.26] 4.24] 4.33 | 4.89] 5.00] 5.20|| 120 | 109 | 109 | 114 | 104 | 109 
ie ae 3.5 .82 4.07] 4.58] 4.16| 4.85| 5.27] 4.95] 118 | 108 114 | 102 163 | 158 | 156 
SS ae 3.5 | 6.0 4.11 | 4.80 4.86] 5.18 117 | 110 14} 2 . : 
BEE, «. Bie Oso 4.18 | 4.85 4.84| 5.68 hig et it 114 | 108 | 
IV (Average) || 3.50 | 6.27 4.12] 4.74 4-85 | 5.38 117 | 110 114 | 106 | ae 
Calculated on market prices at Calculated on prices ruling at Refers to end 
Epics Monthiy averages middle of moehtes middle of months ‘ of quarters | 


* Revised figures. 
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Trade and Industry. | 
| PO xt nea eet era sds © Export of Forest Products 
| al : (million kr.) 
| |Excess of Imports|g d Planed 
Import | Export ce ae “Wood Goods” Peper, uly Pattaboned 
eis ss 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons ; 
| We ee : ; 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 || 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 4 
| : 
ViJanst ss ts oi |h 137 1) LOSI OTON EZ mao as meal ——2)55) 20) 27 eer Nin aaa 25! 110.7/ 110.0] 89.3! 40.6] 30.3] 40.9)” 
Pitikes. hho 127 | 102 | 84| 100| 67 66 —27| —35|—18|| 17 g 11| 36.7} 26.1 68s 39-3| 31.2) 46.215 
| March . 131 | 112 | 92] 109 | 65 | 54 |—22| —47|—38] 16] 10 9| 47.4] 25.4] 32.7] 37.6} 28.8) 35.9 
I (Average) || 132 | 106 | 92] 107| 72]! 64 | —25| —34|—28]) 21 14| 15] 64.9] 53.8] 63.6] .30.2| 30.1] 41.0 
Aprile owed eit rs 149 | 129 | 102 | 120 | 77 | 66|—29!—52| —36], 27| 10] 21| 121.8) 57.0] 56.5| 39.6) 28.4] 39.6 
Mary Sas. 154 | 125 | 91] 160} 99] 81 |+ 6|—26]—10} 12 33| 66) 156.2] 137.1] 68.7| 29.6) 45.6) 38.5 
Wetec S<22) ees 1124 | 114 | 87 | 134 | tot | 78 | +10) —13|— Q}} 12 99| 87| 122.9] 144.7] 57.8] 26.2} 36.2| 41.5 
| Il (Average) | 142 | 123 | 93 | 138 | 92| 75 |— 4) —31|—18) 92| 47) 58) 133.6) 112.9] 6r.0| 31.8] 36.7| 30.9 
ily seer ee. 141 | 117 | 83 | 138 | 10 76 |— 3|}—12|/— 7] 116] 95] 7o| 145.4| 155.0] 115.5] 32.5) 46.2] 36.6 
HAUG: | wil nord tens 130.] 117 |) (Og eaasn Oo 74 | +13|—19|—21| 106| 77| 65) 140.6] 137.6) 90.8! 39.5] 46.7] 34.9 
IBSEpEs ts) ba Sener 146 | 129 13. 99 —12) —30 86] 56] 63' 159.4] 148.5] 135.6) 39.1] 45.1| 29.9 
III (Average) | 139 | 121 oe 101 — 1| —20 103| 76) 66) 148.5) 147.0| 114.0} 37.0] 46.0] 33.8 
OCS © 4 ae Sekar 151 | 130 136 | 107 —15 | —23 100} 80 142.5| 169.0 37.0} 50.2 
WNOve ha) ott tens 134 | 131 131 | 101 — 3|—30 88) 85 188.8] 178.5 37.6) 46.4 
Dec: | op eee 125 | 129 128 | 124 | + 3/-— 5 Ost 75 261.2| 271.5 33.3| 43.6 { 
___ IV (Average) || 137 | 130 132 | III SY 84| 80 197-5| 206.3 30.0} 46.7 ‘ 
Petersburg Estimated air-d 7 
Notes standard = 4.67 m® weight sf j 
Export of Index of Pro- WwW. -axle Kilo- 
Export ofIron Ore, Workshop | duction Sugpt rem ead metres of loaded peer NS be bs ig 
fooo tons Products according to Feder.) y, 4 b Trucks * 
4 million kr. of Swed. Industries} “"°°* PU™PETS lon State Railways (%) 
| 6 — — - — = 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1930 | 1931 | 1932 || 1930 | 1931 | 1932 || 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
| Jatinas use ta ee syle zoS 363 150] 8.89] 6.70} 6.20] 119] 8 96|| - 31.6| 28.8) 28.5} 13.9| 20.3} 24.2 
Hebs Gembean » 646} 306] 160] 9.50) 7.59] 4.01] 117] 8 95| 35.0| 31.0] 29.1]| 13.2| 18.7| 23.5 
March 674| 305] 158] 11.83) 7.76] 3.91) 113] 89] 99] - : > || 40.6} 36.4] 31.0] 12.3] 19.4] 23.9 
EiAwerase) 676| 327| 156] 10.07) 7.34] 4.71] 116] 87] 97]| 3.26] 2.51 | 2.46|] 35.7} 32.1| 20.5]] 13.1 | 19.5 | 23.8) 
Aprilipy® Suku 723| 314| 158|/11.36| 6.66] 5.04|| 111] 96] 86] - : - || 36.0] 35.0] 33.0]| 10.8] 17.1| 20.6 
May “Gata sthscys 927| 357] 163]| 13.24] 8.09] 7.30]] 103] 90] 89 35-5 | 32.3| 27.5] 8.0] 13.2] 18.8 
‘Tine Tce 803] 459] 159]| 9.00] 6.96| 5.36|| 105| 92] 80] - : > || 30.7] 31.2| 26.6] 8.0] 11.8] 19.1 
Il (Average) | 818] 377| 160) 11.20) 7.24] 5.90|} 106] 93] 85] 3.22/| 2.66| 2.39]| 34.1| 32.8| 29.0] 8.9| 14.0| 10.5 
July: ie pari 773| 453} 231|| 9.77] 7-56] 5.78|) 104} 95) 74] - ; 39-7 | 34.2| 28.7] 7.7] 11.8] 19.2 
Ag, We st tations 675| 270| 208] 8.74] 6.93] 6.99]! 104] 97] 81 36.3 | 34.8| 29°9 2) 128 
Sept. tons, ars 632] 219| 190] 9.02] 8.49] 6.28]| 101} 95 ‘ : 36.9 | 63.3 9.5 | 13.4 
Ul (Average) || 693| 314] 210|| 9.18] 7.66! 6.35) 103| 96 2.94 | 2.61 36.3 | 35.1 8.4| 12.7 
| Oct. epee Me sian Toy | 9.65| 6.58 Iol| 95 . : 35.1] 34-4 12.2 | 16.5 
HNO.) neice 410} 144 9.43| 7-40 100} 99 30.6 | 30.7 15.3} 19.3 
Waar are 3 eee 470| 239 8.27) 8.42 100| 101 : : 27.8 | 28.8 22.9 | 26.5 
|__IV (Average) || 464| 152 9.12] 7.47 1oo| 98 2.77 | 2.65 302] 31.3 16.7 | 20.8 
| Motors, electr. ma- | Seasonal change The figure 3 naas E , 
Notes “Geng 2 Co. bei ero semaved denotes: hotinal Million ries % o nes a 
Sec creel as telephones, etc. ||| Revised figures || supply of labour Ret mow at. e702) ee 
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SKANDINAVISKA 
PRE DITAKTIIEBOLAGET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION SEPTEMBER, zoth, 1932 


Cash in hand Kr. 16.158.664: 

. Bills: 
. Kr. 342.616.743: 10 

Foreign 28:713%.490: 71 “y 371-330-233: 

Loans (secured) ake may, 392-974-787: 

Current Accounts (secured) 1 33 AUER AAS ahs) SO 112.588.157: 

Swedish Banks Sh A! SM aE a ma 2.996.387: 

Foreign Banks ; 11.801.871: 

Sundry Accounts 230.598.521: 

48.106.099: 

10.807.351: 


- > 18255-8435: — 
Liabilities 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) ! .  14.310.942: 81 
Deposits: . 

at sight Kr. 126.190.270: 85 

at notice » 459-652-734: 49 585-843-005: 34 
Swedish Banks 39-172.096: 41 
Foreign Banks 7.130.244: 83 
Sundry Accounts 69.461.627: 95 
Loans from The National Debt Office 114.700.000; — 
5'/2 % Registered Certificates of the Bank (»Férlagsbevis») . . 200.000.000: 


Share Capital . 87.188.000: — 
Reserve Fund 182.000.000: — 


Kr, 1,212.617.917: 34 


Inside the Circle: 
Private Telephone Lines of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 


Outside the Circle: 
Direct Telephonic Connections 
with Foreign Countries. 


Ome meet. 
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